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For the Companion. 


THE PRICE OF THREE OX-HEART 
CHERRIES. 


James Ludnar, a puny, sickly lad who was born in 
the city, and who did his best to grow in it but 
couldn’t, was ordered to the country by the family 
physician. 

‘‘He’s a poor, little ricketty fellow,” said the doctor, 
taking a large pinch of snuff; ‘and he needs air; he 
wants to climb trees—to eat fruit—go a-fishing, and 
have a good time. Hey! boy, what do you think of 
that?” 

The doctor’s opinion, and especially the grave digni- 
ty with which he pushed the yellow dust into his nos- 
trils, made a wonderful impression upon the bandy- 
kneed patient; and he mentally resolved if he ever had 
the opportunity to get the air, and trees, and fruit, the 
good doctor prescribed, it should not be his fault if 
they were not serviceable to him. 

Well, in due time it came to pass that James found 
himself in the country, which, so far as he was con- 
cerned, proved to be his “Uncle John’s farm, in Massa- 
chusetts.”” And, O, what a contrast it was to the hot, 
paved, dusty city! There were Central Parks every 
where; and every frog-pond was an aquarium that 
“beat Barnum’s all hollow!”’ 

He sat on the stone door-steps, and listened to the 
song of the katydids, until he was so eager to know 
what it was that Katy did, that he caught and dissected 
more than a dozen katy’s to discover the cause of their 
complaints. 

He sat days together upon the end of a log, angling 
in the mill-dam for fish, and once was treated to a ride 
between the bull’s horns, the bull objecting to his red 
scarf, and being anxious to reverse the fashion, unfor- 
tunately reversed the lad! 

Then there was the high beam, upon which he at- 
tempted to turn somerset, just because his wicked 
Cousin Dick said he couldn’t. Of course he fell—dis- 
located one ankle, and as he was unconscious, had two 
teeth “extracted without pain.” 

We have not space to enumerate his experiences with 
the farm-horses. He was very skilfully trepanned by 
one, and relieved of his breath by the hoof of another. 
His uncle said he owed his safety to being rickety— 
“That air boy,’”’ said Uncle John, “bends, but don’t 
break; it must be he was born to be hanged, for there’s 
no sich thing as killin’ him!” 

But notwithstanding his mishaps, the air and exer- 
cise made the little pale face grow’ round and red, and 
the bandy legs became straight and strong; so that 
when spring and early summer came and brought the 
fruit of the cherry trees, James was strong enough to 

carry out that part of the doctor’s prescription which 
had reference to fruit. 

But here he came to grief. 

Among other acquaintance not to be recommended, 
is “David Snookes,” a lad who lives about promiscu- 
ously, it would seem, since he is found in almost every 
place where there is fruit. 

Snookes being about to commit his yearly raid upon 
Deacon Poor’s cherry trees, induced James to accom- 
pany him. 

“T go every year,” said Snookes, confidentially, ‘‘and 
get such lots and lots of ox-hearts. Last year I got as 
much as a-half a bushel!” 

“Half a bushel!” reiterated James, keeping in mind 
the small quarts his mother bought in the city at ex- 
orbitant prices. ‘I’m sure J should be satisfied with a 
peck!” 

“A peck!” cried Snookes, in disgust. ‘‘A peck isn’t 
any thing! If you could only taste Deacon Poor’s ox- 
hearts, you would say they are the sweetest and 
juiciest you ever ate in your life. I would not ask your 
cousins to join me, for they can’t keep a secret; but J] 
do not like to leave you out in the cold on their ac- 
count.” 

There were more reasons than one why Peter Snookes 
had been cordial in his invitation. He wanted to put 
James into the cherry tree to shake the branches while 
himself stood below, ready to run if discovered. Then, 
too, he could gather up all the cherries while James did 
the shaking. 

According to agreement, James put his pillow-case 
into his pocket, got out of his bed-room window, and 
joined his companion when the village-bell struck nine. 

There was a mile to walk, and, asa guilty conscience 

makes cowards of the boldest, Snookes shunned the 

Toad and went cross-lots. He led the way while James 

followed, quaking from head to foot, dimly conscious 

that he was in danger of being clutched by some 
avenging spirit behind him. 

Arrived at the cherry ground, they saw with satis- 
faction that silence and darkness reigned in the good 
deacon’s homestead. Even old Towser, who always 

Zrowled at friend and foe, was caught napping. 

Snookes felt that he was master of the situation, and 

made haste to profit by it. 

“Now’s our time,” he whispered. “The moon is go- 
ing into a cloud—jump on to my shoulders—I will 
whistle if there is danger.” 
James’ knees grew shaky. It did not seem to be such 
fun, after all, to steal cherries. He wished he had called 


him civilly for a little fruit. Very few people are crab- 
bed enough to refuse fruit to an honest, politelad. But 
it was too late to repent then—at least so James thought | 
—so summoning all his courage, he swung himself into 
the crotch of the tree, and commenced to feel for such 
branches as his slender fingers could clasp. 

In doing this his hand came in contact with a bunch 
of ox-hearts—one—two—three. Ah, how delicious! 
How pulpy and cool! James’ knees didn’t shake now. 
Three cherries had quieted the reproaches of his con- 
science. With an agile fling he swung himself boldly 
into the tree and prepared for a shake—a good hearty 
shake. 

James moved his hand along the branches. O, 
James! James Ludnar! Why can’t you see what is 
concealed by that treacherous branch of green leaves? 
But no—there it goes straight into the very jaws of— 


click! Bless me, whata scream! Another, and an- 
other! The tree itself seems to be an embodied yell of 
agony. 


If Peter Snookes, the valorous sentinel, had been all 
legs he could not have disappeared more instantaneous- 
ly or effectually. He even forgot to whistle, in his 
solicitude for his own safety. Away he flew with the 
agonizing shrieks ringing in his ears, nor faltered in 
his race until, reaching home, he crept stealthily into 
bed. . 

But poor James’ agony had awakened somebody, 
and that somebody, most unfortunately, was Deacon 
Poor. Lights began to flittoand fro. Aloud and most 
ferocious barking announced the unchaining of Tow- 
ser; and James could distinguish the gaunt figure of 
the deacon striding across the green, horsewhip in hand, 
and Towser at his heels. He tried to suppress his 
moans and tear his hand from the monster’s teeth, but 
without avail. 

“Come down, you young rascal,” shouted the deacon. 
“You have stolen my fruit these five years, and it is 
time you and I should have a settlement.” 

“I can’t come, Mr. Poor—O, I wish I could—indeed 
Ido. But he’s got hold of me—O! O! O!” 

“Come down, I say,’’ shouted the angry man, lash- 
ing right and left, until the cherries and leaves fell like 
rain. 

The little bandy legs danced an unheard of can-can 
at every stroke of the lash, then with a dull thug, a 
limp, black mass came rolling down from the cherry 
tree, and lay motionless at the deacon’s feet. 

“What's this, Towser?” asked the man, turning the 
light of his lantern full on the death-like face. ‘Bleed- 
ing, too! Why, Towser, this isn’t Snookes at all. You 
know we thought it was Snogkes that stole our cher- 
ries.” 

Towser wagged his tail as if comprehending the di- 
lemma, and taking the lad’s collar between his teeth, 
attempted to drag him toward the house. 

“You are right, old fellow,” said the deacon, softly. 
“You may bring the whip and I will carry the boy.” 

Towser took The whip between his teeth, while the 
good man raised the lad to his breast, and bore him 
tenderly to the house. Having laid him upon a lounge, 
bound up his bleeding hand, and nursed him into con- 
sciousness, they undressed and placed him in bed, and 
cared for him during the night. 

In the morning, when Dea. Poor went to inquire into 
the cause of James’ misfortune, he found a steel trap 
securely fastened to a branch of the tree, clinching be- 
tween its cruel teeth the missing portion of James’ fore- 
finger. The trap had been placed there by the deacon’s 
son, who was Snookes’ mortal enemy, and who believed 
him to be the thief that had deprived them of their 
cherries. 

James made a full confession of his part of the guilt, 
and very properly begged the deacon’s pardon. Mr. 





“WE PULLED HIM OUT,” &C, 





all things considered, it was amusing to see them jog- 
ging along. Towser sat up in front, holding the tell- 
tale pillow case between his teeth, while James was 
listening, in a shame-faced way, to the deacon’s lec- 
ture, which he accompanied with divers flourishes with 
his whip, every now and then punching the old horse’s 
sides, as if putting the periods and commas to his dis- 
course. 

“Don’t never try to steal again,” said the deacon. “I 
know boys call it by some other name, and think it is 
mean for us to mind theloss. You must bear in mind 
what it costs a farmer to raise his fruit. The trees are 
meny years maturing. You can destroy in one night 
what years cannot replace. Our fruit costs us much 
time, labor and money, and our only return is the 
pleasure it affords our friends and families. Think, 
then, how much easier and better it would be, for you 
to ask for what you wish, than to run the risk of break- 
ing your neck and losing your reputation.” 

James found his uncle’s family in great excitement, 
on account of his mysterious absence. His Uncle John 
was a man of the strictest integrity; he could not suf- 
fer a thief to remain in the house. He sent James back 
to the city at once, telling him “‘if he died on his re- 
turn home it would be a great massy, for he had better 
die, than grow up to be a thief.” 

As may be supposed, James did not receive so cordial 
a reception from his parents, as he would have done 
under other circumstances, and he was especially sen- 
sitive when people asked him how he lost the tip of his 
forefinger. 

When James grew older, and had redeemed his char- 
acter for honesty, he was heard to say that heonce paid 
a suit of clothes, the best part of a finger, a bundle of 
bruised bones, and several other things quite as disa- 
greeable,-for only three oxheart cherries. 

As poor Richard would say, ‘“‘James paid dear for his 
whistle.” Mrs. C. W. FLANDERS. 

For the Companion. 
ANDY. 

Andy’s seat was vacant, one day. He was the best 
scholar in the class, was Andy, and we boys could not 
help looking up to him with a sort of reverence, he was 
80 wise. 

When he first came among us it was different. He 
was a new comer in the village. We heard that he was 
the son of aclergyman and pious. We formed little 
cliques against him; we tried him with ridicule, sar- 
casm and neglect; but he stood fire. He was invaria- 
bly so kind, and carried about with him such an at- 
mosphere of bravery and purity, that at last we gave it 
up, and insensibly took him for our standard-bearer. 

It seemed to me, who watched him, perhaps, more 
than the rest, that he was above all meannesses, all 
petty deceits, such as many boys think nothing of, and 
pass for the true metal. I used to wonder if he was 
not an exceptional case, and if God was not training 
him to meet either great honors or great trials. 

There was a pretty little stream on the outskirts of 
our playgrounds that ended a mile down in a mill-race. 
The water was quite swift, though the place did not 
seem very dangerous; our most agile boys could jamp 
it with some effort. 

One day when school was out, several of us walked 
down to the grove that was just beyond the water, and 
was reached by a slender bridge. Minnie Gray was 
with us, the master’s only daughter. It was her first 
chestnutting expedition, and she was in high glee. She 
was a pretty, delicate child, with flaxen curls. Her 
quiet ways appealed to one irresistibly, and I think she, 
as well as Andy, was a favorite with the whole school. 

How it happened I knew not; I think just before 
crossing the bridge Minnie ran to the sloping bank for 





am surelI shall never forget the shout that went up, 
‘‘Minnie is in the river,” or how we stood, almost par- 
alyzed, till a loud plash was heard at our feet, and 
Andy, jacketless, was swimming with all his might 
towards the white face and golden curls. 

We ran along the bank, some crying, others shout- 
ing, to encourage him. With almost incredible exer- 
tions he gained on the child, and presently clutched at 
her. But the river had widened, now, and the banks 
were too steep to climb. 

Minnie had evidently fainted—could she be dead ?— 
and did not, therefore, impede his efforts. Slowly he 
turned about with his burden, and swam till he reached 
a place where we could pull him out. How beautiful 
he was as he stood there on the bank, flushed and drip- 
ping, his form so lithe, so elegant in all its proportions! 
We boys took turns in carrying Minnie home, and 
after a few hours she was, comparatively speaking, as 
well as ever. 

Meantime our hero had gone home, followed by si- 
lent and audible blessings. We all understood the 
pressure of the hand, the look of unutterable gratitude 
given by the master to Andy, the next day, and there 
was a suspicious choking in my throat, and a wet feel- 
ing about the eyes, that made the stealthy use of the 
pocket handkerchief indispensable. 

The homage of the whole school was accorded that 
day to Andy; never was successful General more ap- 
plauded than he—but once or twice in the playground 
he shivered violently. We advised him to tell the mas- 
ter, and go home, but he would not; and the next day 
his seat was vacant. We all knew there could be but 
one cause for that, and the master looked anxious 
when he sent one of the boys to ree what the matter 
was. Andy was not very well, and was threatened 
with fever. 





We were all there—Andy had sent for us. It was 
three months from the day on which he had saved lit- 
tle Minnie; and the heroism cost a life. 

First came the fever, then quick consumption, and 
we who looked on his wasted face knew he was dying. 
If our love, our tears, our prayers could have saved 
him, he had been living now; but it was better as it 
was. God did not call that bright young spirit, but 
for some great purpose. 

Tam glad I saw that death-bed. It has ennobled all 
my thoughts of life, deepened all my aspirations after 
the better country. ’ 
“Boys, you won’t mourn me, will you, for I am go- 
ing toa higher school,” he said. ‘There my teacher 
will be Christ.” 

Iam a gray-haired man now, and little Minnie has 
been for many years my wife, but the bright, beautiful 
face of that boy, the sweet composure of his mother, the 
inexpressible peace of that room, will never leave my 
memory while I have life. ALMA. 
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For the Companion. 


PLAYING BABY-HOUSE, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


“Who does live in that little house we passed at the 
foot of your hill?” asked Sara Morton, the moment 
she crossed the threshold of Farmer Ellis’ door. “It is 
just exactly big enough to play baby-house in!” The 
farmer had come in, dressed up in aclean shirt and a 
gay cotton neckerchief, to welcome his summer board- 
ers from the city. ‘‘Say,” she repeated, ‘“‘who does live 
there?” 

The farmer smiled at the child’s earnestness, and re- 
plied,— 

“She’s the old woman that lived under the hill, 
And if she’s not gone, she lives there still; 

She sold apples and she sold pies, 

And she’s tue old woman that never told lies,”’ 

“You'll get leave to play baby-house there, I make 
no doubt, for she’s about wild when she gets a ehild 
there!” 

“Why!” exclaimed Sara, “I never knew that was a 
real, truly old woman! I thought she was only a 
Mother Goose woman!” , 

“She’s a real woman,” said the farmer, “and I can 
promise you ‘she’s not gone,’ for she comes up here for 
a pint of milk every day. The teamsters that draw 
granite from the quarry, always get thirsty just as they 
reach her bouse, and go in for a glass of her dandelion 
beer, and a bit of gingerbread. She’s a great cook and 
we call her our hotel-keeper, and consider her an im- 
portant character, I can tell you.” 

And then the good farmer went on to tell Sara’s 
mother, that the old woman’s husband, ’Lijah Blunt, 
was killed in blasting at the ledge, and that as she was 
left destitute, his fellow-workmen built this little “‘mar- 
tin box” for her, and that she had doubled its value by 
her industry. 

“‘And it is,” he added, “very much like playing baby- 
house, the way she lives there. Some of the town 
children have offered her fifty cents for her house, fora 
plaything.” 

They all laughed, and Sara thought it was no wonder, 
the offer was so small! Her own baby-house at home, 
which was not half so large, and which had no garden, 
nor fence, nor hen-house, cost fifteen. So she resolved 
to make Elsie a fine offer, next day, from the money she 
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could not carry it to the city when her vacation was 
over. 

So she went to bed to dream of making bread and 
pies, and selling candy and apples as the mistress of 
Elsie Blunt’s cottage. Her joy was a little checked by 
dreaming that the sign over the door,— 

CAKES AND BEER 
So_p HERE, 
was removed from its proper place, and fixed on her 
forehead; and that she was a little old woman in a cap 
and checked apron, and must spend her lifein the little 
house and never go back to the city, and never be little 
Sara Morton again. 

The crowing of a fine Bolton gray on the fence, to 
wake up his lazy wife and children, roused her, and 
brought back the gay resolutions of the previous even- 
ing, and she was so impatient to get off, that she ate 
very little of Mother Ellis’ sweet bread and milk. 

She counted out seventeen cents from her little store, 
and set off to make the acquaintance of the little old 
woman. 

Now Sara was very brave in the city. She could 
walk several squares from home and buy whatever she 
wanted, without feeling the least bashful. 

But as she reached the little picket gate, she felt a 
sudden shyness creep over her. She began to fear she 
should not be admitted, and to look on old Elsie Blunt 
asa fairy queen who scattered either sweet fruits or 
poisoned berries, just as the humor seized her. 

So she put her plump, white arms over the gate and 
looked up wistfully at the fairy palace, with its gor- 
geous paper window-shades, on which were peacocks 
strutting over arched bridges not so large as them- 
selves! Then a white cat with blue glass beads for ear- 
rings, walked down the little path, looked at her very 
suspiciously for a moment, and ran back as if to report 
to Elsie, “‘A saucy little girl is leaning on our fence!” 

She saw no hope of getting inside, or of buying the 
red and white candy which stood up so temptingly in 
four little tumblers in the window. 

While lost in thought, a voice, very soft and pleas- 
ant, said, “‘What a wantin’ ?” 

“Peppermint candy, and lemon candy, and—and every 
thing you’ve gotin your store,” replied Sara, resolving 
to buy Elsie out with her seventeen cents. 

“Why, you’re a new face! Whose little gal be you?” 
asked Elsie, rising from a flower-bed she was weeding, 
and pushing back the brown curls to get a fair look 
into the sweet face of her visitor. 

“I’m father’s and mother’s little girl,’ replied the 
child; “and grandma’s, and Aunt Kate’s, and Uncle 
Joe’s, and most every body’s; I suppose I’m Mr. Ellis’ 
little girl too, now, for we’re going to live with him for 
two whole months of vacation!” 

Elsie laughed at her innocence, and said, “Do you 
think you can stoop low enough to get into my little 
house?” 

“O, yes,” answered Sara, “‘it’s just exactly big enough 
for me to get into without stooping;’’ and she added, in 
a confidential tone, ‘‘Icame down to buy that as well 
as your candy. I’ve seen the picture of it, and of you 
too, a good many times in one of my books; but I 
didn’t know you lived up here.” 

Elsic laughed heartily at Farmer Ellis’ explanation, 
and said she couldn’t sell her house, as it was a present 
to her. 

“What do you want it for, little dear?” she asked. 

“Only to play baby-house in,” replied Sara. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do about it,” said Elsie, smil- 
ing. “You shall have this for your country-seat and 
play baby-house here just as much as you please in 

‘summer. You may bake pies and cake for your dolls, 
and do any thing you’re a mind to, solong as youclear 
up your muss after you. And I’ll give youa garden 
as big asa bedstead, and you shall plant peppergrass 
and see your own name grow up in it, and feed the 
chickens, and every thing! I haint got no little gal 
now, and sometimes I’m very lonesome. But you must 
ax your mother, first. Miss Ellis will tell her how’t 
you'll get good care and no evil lessons here.” 

And the merry times she had in that little house cast 
a glow over all the soberer and sadder days of her life. 

One day Elsie tied her great checked apron round 
Sara’s waist, that she might bake without soiling either 
dress, stockings or shoes, and jet her butter four little 
cracked preserve plates for huckleberry pies. She did 
net touch them herself, but only directed Sara. 

While the little white hands were in the pastry— 
which was mixed in a pint bowl—Flsie had to run up 
to the farm for something she needed; and in her ab- 
sence, two teamsters came in to rest and take a lunch. 

Sara was delighted to serve them, and the only mis- 
take she made was, to wipe the dough off her hands on 
Elsie’s clean roller, instead of rubbing it off with flour, 
as she should have done. 

Elsie came in just as she was passing the root-beer to 
them, and laughed heartily at the funny little figure 
she cut as housewife and hostess; and you would have 
laughed too, if you’d seen her stepping about awkward- 
ly, to avoid tripping over the long apron, with her pink 
and white sash peeping out behind the tape strings. 

Well, Sara took a cooking lesson every day, when 
nothing else was going on; and before she went home 
she gave a party at the farm-house, to which she invited 
the farmer and his wife, her mother and brothers, and 
Elsie Blunt. She had on the table biscuit the size of a 
dollar, custards baked in odd cups from her old tea-sets, 
doughnuts cut out with a thimble, and cookies shaped 
with the top of the pepper-box, all the work of her own 
hands, and she not nine years old! 

Farmer Ellis said the quality was better’n the quan- 
tity. But the party was a success, and Elsie received a 
new dress for her instructions. Could Mrs. Morton 
have seen into the future, she would have given her a 
gold medal! 

Sara’s father was a prosperous shipmaster, who made 
a great deal of money, and spent it a little faster than 
he made it. He returned while the family were at the 
farmer’s, and was so well pleased with the people and 
the place, that he engaged board for the next summer; 
and it proved their home for many summers. 

Sara, who had no little girls there to play with, con- 
tinued to play baby-house with old Elsie. She learned 
to cook meats and vegetables, and finally she helped to 
make soft soap! ; 

Her mother bought her a blank book and she wrote 





down all the receipts she could get, to help her when 
she should give the orders at home. 

One of the, teamsters who had seen her at work, 
brought her a pair of doves all ready for cooking, 
telling her that when his little gal heerd about her larn- 
ing to cook, she had sot to, and that yesterday she 
cleaned, and picked, and stuffed two pigeons, just as if 
they had been chickens, orturkeys! Sara did the same 
and had them for tea. 

When Sara was about twelve years old, her mother 
invited Elsie to come to her in the city, and make all 
her preserves, and mince-pies, and rich cake for the 
winter, which she gladly did; and then Sara improved 
more and more, and was even at that age, a better cook 
than a great many young ladies who get married! 

About the time Sara left school, her father died in 
Calcutta, leaving a large family with only a well fur- 
nished house, and nothing to support it. A brother 
sea captain advised Mrs. Morton to take a few board- 
ers, till her sons should be able to take care of them- 
selves; but she shrunk from work for which she had 
neither capacity nor taste. 

Then came in the experience of Sara in playing baby- 
house. ‘Why, mamma,” she said, “if you’ll be the 
lady, Vibe the housekeeper! I’m sure I could order 
and superintend the table—thanks to poor Elsie.” 

And she actually undertook it; doing the marketing 
and managing the servants in a way which made a 
vacant room in her mother’s house an object of great 
attraction to those seeking board. 

Household cares were not burdens to her, but were 
taken up in the same spirit that gave such acharm to 
work when it was called “‘play,” in the little house un- 
der the hill. 

Well, the years flew past our little heroine very swift- 
ly; but she hardly realized it, for such busy people 
have no leisure to watch for the wings of old Time as he 
whizzes by them. She realized it, however, when her 
two little brothers were ready to graduate from the high 
school and began to clamor for a college education. 

Her mother’s health had long been delicate, and 
there were still three little girls to educate. Sara’s 
heart, as well as her arms, was strong, and she told the 
boys to go, and that when she could not meet their bills 
they could leave! But they never left college till they 
came to her with diplomas, and with hearts full of love 
and gratitude, promising in a few short years to bear 
all the family burdens. And richly was their promise 
fulfilled, while the bloom was yet on Sara’s cheek. 
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ONE OR TWO WORDS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our readers are already aware that we propose on 
the first of January next, to enlarge the Companion, 
and make it an eight page paper. To please some 
of our enthusiastic young friends, we should be glad 
to give them the sheet in its new form, before that 
time; but for several important reasons this is not 
practicable. 








That those who wish to procure new subscrib- 
ers may be able to indicate its size, when they are seek- 
ing to introduce the new paper to their friends, we will 
say that it will be at least one-third larger than the 
present sheet, and each page, including its margin, 
will be just about the size of the four columns of print- 
ed matter on this page of the Companion It will be 
exceedingly neat in appearance, convenient and nicely 
proportioned. 

The remaining numbers of this year’s volume will be 
sent free to all new subscribers sent us during the 
months of November and December of this year. 





The “Supplement” sent each subscriber in his 
paper, last week, contained the “Premium List” and 
offers of Presents, for new subscribers, for the coming 
year. That List is beyond comparison unequalled in 
the variety of articles it presents from which a selec- 
tion can be made, and also for the extraordinary liber- 
ality of its offers. Subscribers who have failed to re- 
ceive it, or who may wish another, can be supplied by 
sending us word by letter or otherwise. 





Subscribers wishing their papers stopped at 
the close of their subscription year, are requested to no- 
tify us by letter. In no case do we fail to erase a name 
when discontinuance is thus definitely ordered and the 
subscription is paid. Our rule is the same as that of 
most other papers and magazines—which is not to stop 
a subscription until requested to do so, and all arrear- 
ages are paid according to law. 





The Companion is about to enter upon a new 
era of its history. For years it has been increasing in 
public favor, until its circulation can be numbered by 
tens of thousands. We thank our friends for their ef- 
fforts in its behalf. No journal has-warmer friends or 
more enthusiastic helpers; and in the new and more 
imposing career now opening before it, our aim will be 
to make it, not only equal to their highest appreciation 
of its merits, but to the high standard of excellence 
demanded by the times. 


AN ALLIGATOR ADVENTURE. 

One day, when riding, a farmer in Central America 
had the fortune to fall in with an alligator that had 
been very destructive. He was in shallow water some 
distance from his accustomed pool. Having, as usual, 
his lasso with him, attached to the pommel of his sad- 
die, the man at once gave chase, and as the beast was 
making for his haunt, threw the noose round his neck 
and tried to drag him to a tree on the bank. But he 
had entirely miscalculated his strength. The horse was 
no match for the alligator, and was brought upon his 
knees. The man, therefore, was compelled to follow 
where he thought to have led, and in an instant he and 
his horse were spinning through the river to the oppo- 
site bank. 

The predicament was serious, and the farmer tried to 
sever the lasso with his axe. But the instrument was 
blunt. The hard thongs resisted its edge, and on dashed 
the alligator, with his prisoners in his wake. Down 
thundered the three, through shallows and deep water, 
rattling over stones, plunging in pools, till a voice of 
terror came upon the farmer’s ear—the roar of a fall 
and swift rapids. 

On hearing this, the first thought that darted through 
the man’s mind was, that his death hour had come. 








He now remembered, all on a sudden, that there must 
be a knife in the pocket of the sheep-skin mantle; and 
succeeding, after some trouble, in getting at it, he at 
length severed his tow-rope. 

“For nights after,” said the farmer, “I conld not 
sleep; or if I did for a moment, awoke fancying myself 
going again on my maldito voyage down the river— 
sometimes soused to the bottom of a pool, and some- 
times tumbling and rolling about among the big stones 
—until at last I took such a violent hatred to this par- 
ticular alligator, that I used to lie awake all night 
thinking how I might kill him. 

“I used to go to the pool every morning to try and 
geta sight of him; but what made me still more angry 
was to see the loop of the lasso still round his neck, for 
all the world like a necklace; he must have gnawed off 
the remainder about a yard from the noose. 

“I then went home, loaded my long Spanish gun 
very carefully with two balls, and taking with me a 
cur of a dog who could do nothing but yell and howl, 
I returned to the pool and tied the dog toa tree close 
to one of the alligator’s paths. 

“T then took a long string, and making it fast to the 
dog’s leg, hid myself behind another tree and began to 
pull at the string, and the dog began to how] lustily. 

“In a short time the alligator’s nose appeared above 
water, and then his eyes and head. Both dog and alli- 
gator must have seen each other pretty clearly, which 
made the dog how] more than ever. 

“The beast, after looking round to see if the coast 
was clear, made straight for the shore, and was just 
creeping up the steep bank to seize the dog, when I 
fired my long barrel at him, not five paces distant, and 
sent a ball into his eye. He was dead before you could 
say so, and I slept soundly that night, and gave the dog 
a good supper.” 
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For the Companion. 
TWENTY. 


And 80 you are twenty, my love— 
Twenty years old, to-day; 

The crown of ‘“‘one score’ on your tresses is laid, 
And the ‘‘teens” have flitted away. 


By the thought on your calm, white brow, 
By the smile in your gentle eye, 

You do not mourn for the vanished time, 
For the years that so swiftly fly. 


There are blooms in your tender heart 
That were buds in your early May; 

You are better for sorrow and trial, I trust, 
And giad you are “twenty” to-day. 


There are fewer years between 
Your feet and the golden gate; 

There are fewer tears to shed, 
And a briefer time to wait 


For the glad, bright glory of heaven; 
O, live in its light alway ; 
And then, whatever the years you count, 
You will welcome your natal day. 
M. A. Denison. 
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For the Companion. 
MADGE’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“O, Madge, here you are. I’ve been all over the 
house after you. [ want you to sew this button on for 
me.” 

“As soon as I finish this chapter,’’ answered Madge. 

“Don’t wait for that—come, be quick, please, or I 
shall be late at recitation, and then old Grim will 
blow.” 

“Whales blow,” said Madge, laying down her book. 

“So do savage schoolmasters,” said Rockwood, tak- 
ing up the volume Madge had been reading. “What’s 
this? O, Norwood. How is it—bully ?” 

“I don’t know what you mean by that elegant ex- 
pression; but it’s Beechery.” 

“Jim Nolan’s read it, and he says it’s tip-top. I 
mean to”— 

“Madge, sister Madge, mother says for you to mend 
my kite. She’sso busy,” interrupted little Dick, bound- 
ing into the room and dragging his kite after him. 

He was immediately followed by Johnny, still young- 
er, with the announcement that “‘his face wanted to be 
washed.” Poor little fellow, there was no doubt but it 
did, as it was nearly lost to sight in a sea of molasses. 

It seemed as if there were no end of children in this 
household; for no sooner had Madge despatched Rock- 
wood, Dick and Johnny, than Susie came to be got 
ready for school; and then when Madge was once more 
settled back quietly to her book, the baby in the cradle 
began to cry, and insist upon being taken up. 

As she sat in a low rocking chair tending it, this is 
what she thought to herself: 

“Nobody is so unfortunate as Iam. I’d rather be 
any thing than an eldest daughter. There isn’t a min- 
ute I can call my own, so that improvement and self- 
culture are out of the question. Rock will do nothing 
but study for the next seven or eight years. I wonder 
why I’m not as important as Rock.” 

There was just enough justice in these reflections to 
hide the error which lay at the foundation; so Madge 
grew more bitter as she proceeded. 

“Now there’s Nellie Weston, she takes lessons in 
drawing, and paintivg,and music. She’s no talent for 
either of them, though, and she thinks of nothing but 
dress. That was a lovely petroleum blue sack she wore 
yesterday. I wish I had one likeit. Well, Nellie has 
a rich father; I can’t expect to do as she does. But 
Lucy Bennet, every one speaks of her well cultivated 
mind. I should think it might be. She’s taught school 
ever since she graduated.” 

The idea of Lucy Bennet haunted Madge for days, 
and it seemed to her that she should be entirely satis- 
fied if she could lead an independent life like hers. 

She named it to her mother. ‘Lucy is an orphan,” 
was her mother’s reply. 

Madge’s heart smote her, for she had not thought of 
this at all in comparing her condition with Lucy’s. 

“Lucy has four brothers and sisters, and I have 
heard her say that being separated from them is her 
greatest trial. They all have different homes,” contin- 
ued her mother. 

Again Madge felt a pang of self-reproach; but al- 
though she was silenced for the time, the wish to be- 
come a teacher remained as strong as ever, and in the 


course of afew weeks she again expressed it to her 
mother. 

“It will be hard for me to get along without you,” 
was the reply; “but I won’t stand in the way of your 
advantage.” 

“Let her go; it may be a good less6n for her,” saig 
her father. 

“T say ’tisn’t fair,’ said Rockwood. ‘“Who’s going 
to look after the rest of us when you’re gone?” 

“You might take that office,” remarked Madge. 

“O, that’s different. I’m a man, or going to be, one 
of these days.” ‘ 

“Is that any reason why you’re any less bornd to 
sacrifice your interests to other people than I am?” 

“Sacrifice a fiddlestick! Now look here. Do yon 
mean to bea professional schoolma’am? Because if 
you do, I’ve nothing further to say. If a woman wants 
to be any thing, whether it’s lawyer, cobbler or seg. 
captain, let her go ahead, I say, and who’s to hinder? 
But let her stick to it, and not try to be sea-captain and 
milliner all at once. It’s this mixing things that] 
hate—half horse and half alligator fashion.”’ 

“It would be an improvement if you'd stick to your 
grammar long enough to learn to speak English,” re. 
marked Madge. “At present no one would know 
whether you were Hottentot, Malay or Digger Indian.” 

Notwithstanding Rock’s protest, Madge was allowed 
to follow her wishes, and in course of time was en. 
gaged to teach the district school in Screwtown, a small 
village some ten miles from home. 

It was three o’clock, on a May afternoon, when she 
and Rock, with the family horse and buggy, drew up 
before the dwelling of Mr. Pike, the tanner, which had 
been designated as her boarding-place. It was a low, 
red house, with a roof sloping nearly to the ground be- 
hind, and a lawn in front, which would have been at- 
tractive, but that the fence which bounded it was hung 
with raw hides, the bloody trophies of Mr. Pike’s pro- 
fession. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Pike, a tall, spare, but 
tidy looking woman, whose first inquiry was, “Be you 
the new schoolmistress?” 

“She is,” answered Rock, who, though a year young. 
er than Mange, was a head taller, and sometimes as- 
sumed the air of an elder brother. 

“Come right in, then; we was expecting you. Be 
seated, and I’ll call Simon to help take her trunk up 
stairs.” 

Simon, an awkward, sprawling youth, obeyed the 
summons, fully justifying, by his appearance, his moth- 
er’s comment, that he was “shy of strangers.” 

This, then, was the “only son,” of whom Madge had 
heard; for she had particularly desired to go into a 
family where there were no children. 

“T congratulate you on such a chance for a conquest,” 
Rock remarked to her, privately, with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye. Indeed, Madge seemed already to 
have effected a conquest, for Simon sat and gazed at 
her as though she had been some being from another 
sphere—blushing to his ears, however, when detected 
in doing so. At table, too, he was quite attentive to 
her wants, although there was very little useless cere- 
mony in this family. Simon’s ordinary manner of ob- 
taining any thing beyond the length of his arm was to 
rise from his chair, reach over and pierce it with his 
fork, as if he was spearing eels. 

If it was with some misgivings that Madge bade her 
brother good-by and saw him drive away, when tea 
was over, she gave no outward manifestation of it. 

The next morning she found herself duly installed as 
schoolmistress; and as she surveyed the forty children, 
more or less civilized, whom she had undertaken to in- 
struct, she thought of her own little brothers and sis- 
ters, and of a remark Rock had made to her, that “he 
guessed she’d got out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

To arrange, and classify, and learn the names of her 
pupils was no small task—to hear their recitations, and 
preserve, or attempt to preserve order, was a labor 
much greater than she had anticipated. 

There was another trial which she had failed to es- 
timate—the interference of parents, many of whom had 
educational theories of theirown. The first instance of 
the kind was after this wise. She had been much an- 
noyed by a habit prevalent amony her scholars of ask- 
ing leave to go out. “May I g’out?” “May I g’out?” 
constantly resounding from all parts of the room. So 
she one day announced that no such permission would 
be granted any one excepting at recess. Thereupon, 
the moment her back was turned, Nat Muggins jumped 
out the window. 

He walked deliberately in at the door in a few mo- 
ments, with a triumphant smile upon hi: face. Ot 
course such an act of insubordination could not be al- 
lowed, so she called him up and feruled him, very much 
to his surprise. 

For the remainder of the day the most excellent or- 
der was maintained; but the next morning Nat an- 
nounced, in a voice loud enough for all his fellow-stu- 
dents to hear, “My father says he don’t allow any body 
to whip his children but himself. He says he don’t 
know what you’ve been used to, but folks in Screw- 
town won’t put up with it.” 

Madge concluded to give up corporeal punishment, 
feeling that she was not a match for both fathers and 
sons. 

Shortly afterwards the superintending committee 
paid an official visit. ‘There can’t be no progress,” he 
remarked to Madge, when school was dismissed, ‘“‘with- 
out order. Now no doubt you’ve got learning enough, 
but what we want is somebody that can make ’em 
stand round—that’s what we want. Folks talk about 
moral suasion; but these boys don’t care no more for 
moral suasion than my old cow does. The oil of birch 
is the best medicine for theircomplaint,” he said, laugh- 
ing heartily at his own wit. 

One day a small urchin rolled his ball down the aisle, 
causing a subdued snickering all over the school-room. 
Madge picked it up and putitin herdesk. The next 
day the boy appeared with this message: “My mother 
says if I can’t have my ball, I needn’t come to school.” 

Mrs. Podge, whose children had sv eet voices, sentfa 
request that singing might be introduced into school— 
a request to which Madge gladly acceded, in the hope 
that music might be found to have those charms gea- 
erally accredited to it. But no sooner was the custom 





fairly established, than Mrs. Dodge, whose children had 
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no voices at all, declared that she considered it a great 
waste of time, and hoped it would be put a stop to. 

Such were some of the annoyances to which the 
young teacher found herself subjected—small in them- 
selves, but, like the buzzing of a host of mosquitoes, 
wearing to the nerves. 

Still the hours out of school were her own, and many 
desperate attempts she made to devote them to that 
“jmprovement and self-culture” of which she had so 
fondly dreamed. But her chamber was smali, dark 
and dreary, one window opening upon the tannery, the 
other 1,oking towards the barn. Furthermore, Mrs. 
Pike felt herself personally aggrieved if Madge with- 
drew from the family, throwing out many hints that 
she “‘hated to see folks proud and stuck up.” 

But another obstacle, stronger than either of these, 
existed in the circumstance of her entire exhaustion 
of mind and body. 

To offset these inconveniences, the schoolmistress 
was considered a very important personage in the vil- 
jage, and was more than once invited out to tea in 
company with the minister, three deacons, the super- 
intending committee and their respective wives. 

On the first of these occasions she was much sur- 
prised on entering the parlor to see a row of middle- 
aged men sitting together and discussing some subject 
with great solemnity. She drew back, supposing that 
she had intruded upon a parish meeting; but was reas- 
sured on beholding an equal row of middle-aged wo- 
men on the opposite side of the room, whom she was 
invited to join. 

She afterwards found that this division was in ac- 
cordance with the customs of Screwtown. 

Into these august assemblies Mrs. Pike’s son Simon 
was never invited, as he belonged to the “‘young folks;” 
but he never failed to lie in wait for Madge, at a few 
rods distance, ready to escort her home. His sudden 
appearance from behind a tree or a stone wall was 
rather alarming, until it ceased to be unexpected. 

If Simon has been kept in the background in this 
sketch, it is not his fault; for notwithstanding his bash- 
fulness, he kept himself very much in the foreground 
asregarded Madge. Formerly he had been content to 
lounge about in his shirt-sleeves after he came from his 
work, until bed-time. Latterly he always went to his 
chamber from the supper table, returning after a short 
absence arrayed in his Sanday clothes. 

And Simon’s Sunday clothes are not to be lightly 
passed over. His coat of blue, his flowered vest with 
large glass buttons, his crimson neck-tie and plaid pan- 
taloons made a combination both novel and startling. 
He wore his long, light hair pomatumed smoothly 
down cach side his face, which intensified his natural 
meekness of expression. 

Often, when conversation flagged, he and Madge 
played checkers—at first with black and white beans, 
for up to that time he had never aspired to any thing 
better—but the same mysterious influences which had 
caused him to put on his best clothes, now caused him 
to look with contempt upon black and white beans. 

He revolved in his mind the project of a new set of 
checker-men, for many days, and even for many sleep- 
less hours at night, till at last he conceived the bril- 
liant idea of making some. He thus announced his in- 
tention to Madge: 

“['}l whittle ’em out myself; IsnumI will. With my 
jack-knife and a shingle I can make some real slick.” 

The result showed that he did not overestimate his 
powers. 

Unmarked by any events greater than those narrated, 
the weeks of Madge’s school rolled slowly away. Slow, 
indeed, had their progress been to her, and often, as 
she thought of the home which never seemed half so 
dear as now, she rejoiced that she was not, like Lucy 
Bennett, a waif in the world—poor Lucy Bennet, whom 
she had once looked upon with envy. 

“Now for my last ramble in Screwtown,” she said, 
as she tripped down the lane into Chestnut Grove. 
Tripped? Yes; I speak advisedly, for she was much too 
happy to think about being staid and dignified. 

She went on gathering wild flowers by the way, till 
she came to the brook which sped, dashing and tumb- 
ling, down a declivity over the rocks. Here she seated 
herself, and began arranging her flowers and singing 
snatches of songs. Suddenly Simon rose up before her, 
springing, apparently, out of the ground, like the clans- 
men of Roderick Dhu, at the sound of their leader’s 
whistle. 

He had a large peony stuck in his button-hole, which 
he presented to Madge when he had taken a seat be- 
side her. After some rather straggling and desultory 
talk, he remarked,— 

“I wish you’d come back next winter; it’s real gay 
in the winter; there aint skercely a night but what 
there’s a sewing-circle, or a prayer meeting, or an ap- 
Ple-bee, or something.” 

Madge replied that she believed she should never 
teach school again. 

“Well,” said Simon, “‘to tell the truth that aint what 
Imeant. I mayas well out with it. Mother she wants 
me to have Prudence Drew. She’s an only child, Pru- 
dence is, and her folks are forehanded. But I’d rather 
have you, if you hadn’t acent. I would, honor bright, 
though you mayn’t believe it.” 

“[’m sure your mother is quite right,” said Madge, 
concealing her emotions, whatever they were, behind 
her handkerchief. ‘You ought, by all means, to do as 
your mother says. I think, myself, Prudence is just 
the one for you.” 

“Well, Prudence is a smart one; that’sa fact. There 
aint many things that she can’t do. But the fact is, I 
took a fancy to you the first minute I set eyes on you; 
and if you have been brought up a lady, why, I’m will- 
ing to risk it—so that’s all there is about it.” 

Simon said this with the air of-one resolved upon a 

Magnanimous action, and it was with great difficulty 

that Madge could make him understand that his pro- 

Posal was rejected. Sheleft him standing bolt upright 

With wonder and surprise, like an embodied exclama- 

tion point. 

The next day she returned home. The first thing 
she saw, as Mr. Pike’s wagon drove up to the house, 

Was Rock standing at the gate swinging his cap. Her 


father and mother stood in the doorway. Then there 
was adistant cry of ‘‘Madge has come,” “‘Madge has 


and see the three little kittens. ‘‘Come and see the old 
black hen.” But Madge must first stop to snatch the 
baby from the parlor floor and kiss it a dozen times. 
And here the curtain may as well drop. 

Once afterwards her mother said, “It is very pleas- 
ant to me to have you at home, but don’t stay merely 
from a sense of duty.” ; 

“My duty and my happiness are both where Provi- 
dence has placed me,” answered Madge. 

The next news from Screwtown was that Simon had 
married Prudence Drew. It was a great relief to Madge, 
who had never been able to get over the impression 
that he was still standing by the brook in Chestnut 
Grove, transfixed with amazement. 


—_———_or—_—— 


THE MEETING PLACE. 


“The ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion, 
with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads."’—ISa1aH 35: 10. 


Where the faded flower shall freshen— 
Freshen never more to fade; 
Where the shaded sky sha!l brighten— 
Brighten never more to shade; 
Where the sun-blaze neverscorches, 
Where the star-beams cease to chill; 
Where no tempest stirs the echoes 
Of the wood, or wave, or hill; 
Where the morn shall wake in gladness, 
And the noon of joy prolong; 
Where the daylight dies in fragrance, 
*Mid the burst of holy song, 
Brother, we shall meet aud rest 
’Mid the holy and the blest. 


Where no shadow shall bewilder; 
Where life's vain parade is o'er; 
Where the sleep of sin is broken, 
And the dreamer dreams no more; 
Where no bond is ever severed, 
Partings, claspings, sob and moan, 
Midnight waking, twilight weeping, 
Heavy noontide—all are done; 
Where the child has found its mother, 
Where the mother finds the child; 
Where dear families are gathered 
That were scattered on the wild— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest 
’Mid the holy and the blest. 


Where a blasted world shall brighten, 
Underneath a bluer sphere, 
And a softer, gentler sunshine 
Shed its healing splendor here; 
Where earth's barren vales shall blossom, 
Putting on their robe of green, 
And a purer, fairer Eden 
Be where only wastes have been: 
Where a King, in kingly glory 
Such as earth has never known, 
Shall assume the righteous sceptre, 
Claim and wear the holy crown— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest 
’Mid the holy and the blest. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
MY POLISH BOY. 
As I went down to my early breakfast, one morning, 
at our Pension, in Geneva, I saw that a stranger had 
arrived, and was taking a solitary meal in the salle a- 
mange. He was a tall young man, with a military 
bearing, a thin, intelligent face, and the charmingly 
polite manner of a foreigner. 
I discovere:l this as we ate silently, while the other 
boarders strolled in one by one. As the door behind 
him opened and shut, a draught of cold autumn air 
blew in from the damp, stone corridor, and the young 
man coughed, the low, hollow ‘cough, which always 
sounds like a knell to those who know its meaning. 
Several times he rose and shut the door, left open by 
some careless new-comer, and more than oncel saw 
him shiver, as he cast a wistful look at the warm ccr- 
ner near the stove. My place was there, and the heat 
often oppressed me, but [ never took the trouble to 
change it, for Madame Varens was an orderly body, 
and arranged her company by rule. 
“That boy is sick, and he shall not sit there if I can 
help it,”’ was my resolution, as I returned the little bow 
he gave me when opening the door for my exit, a few 
minutes later. 
Madame told me when I inquired, that the stranger 
was Viadimer Prakora, a young Pole—poor, sick and 
alone—who had come for his health, which there was 
little hope of his ever recovering, she thought. 
By skilful management I effected the change of places, 
and at dinner was rewarded by a beaming smile, and a 
glance of gratitude from the eloquent blue eyes of the 
poor fellow, as he nestled into his warm seat, after a 
pause of surprise and a flush of feeling, at this little 
kindness from a stranger. 
We were too far apart to talk much at table, but as 
he filled his glass the Pole bowed to me and said, in 
French,— 
“T drink the good health to mademoiselle.” 
I returned the wish, and he smiled, but shook his 
head, with a sudden shadow passing over his face, for 
those common words meant much to him. 
That evening he came to mein the salon, and ex- 
pressed his thanks in the prettiest broken English I 
ever heard. So simple, frank and grateful was he, that 
in half an hour he had told me his story, and I felt a 
friendly interest in him. 
He had lost. every thing but life in the late revolu- 
tion—parents, home, fortune, country and health—yet 
did not yield to despair, and still hoped against hope. 
“If Lrecover myself from this malady, I teach the 
music, and acquire my bread in this so hospitable 
country. At Paris my friends, all two, find a refuge, 
and I go to them in spring, if I die not here. Yes, it is 
most solitary, and my memories are not gay, but my 
work and the good God remain still to me, and I con- 
tent myself to hope and wait.” 
So much genuine piety and true courage made the 
poor fellow a hero in my eyes; and when, little by lit- 
tle, I drew from him hints of his past life, my respect 
and regard increased immensely. 
With his fellow students he had fought through the 
last outbreak, been imprisoned, and while there, had 
learned that his parents were killed in a cold-blooded 
massacre, where five hundred Poles were shot down for 
singing their nati.nal hymn in the market-place, at 
Varsonie. 
Viadimer was liberated, and banished because he re- 
fused to swear allegiance to Russia. Penniiess, home- 
less, and burdened with a mortal malady, brought on 
by hardships and confinement, he had made his way 
to Germany the year before, and manfully began the 
hard fight for life, which at twenty is very dear to all 
of us. 





come,” followed by the appearance of Dick, Johnny 





and Susie, who all embraced her at once, crying, “Come | judge of his skill. 


“Play me that forbidden hymn,” I said, wishing to 


He rose at once, glanced about the room, and gave a 
little shrug, which made me ask what he wanted. 

“T look to see if the baron is here. He is Russian, 
and to him my national air will not be pleasing.” 
“Then play it. He dare not forbid you here, and I 
should rather enjoy that little insult to your bitter en- 
emy,’’ I said, feeling very indignant with every thing 
Russian just then. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, it is true we are enemies, but we 
are also gentlemen,” returned the Pole, giving me a 
lesson in real politeness which I did not forget. 

I thanked him for it, and as the baron was not there, 
he played me the beautiful Polish hymn, singing it en- 
thusiastically, in spite of danger to the weak lungs. A 
true musician, evidently, for as he sung his pale face 
gleamed, his eyes shone, and the vigor he had lost 
seemed restored to him. 

From that evening we were fast friends, for the mem- 
ory of certain dear lads at home made my heart warm 
to this lonely boy, who gave me in return the most 
grateful affection and respect. He begged me to call 
him “Varjo,” as his mother used to do. He consti- 
tuted himself my escort, errand boy, French teacher | 
and private musician, making my short sojourn infi- | 
nitely pleasant by his winning ways, his charming lit- 
tle confidences and faithful friendship. 

When I left for Italy, we jokingly agreed to meet in 
Paris the next May, but neither really imagined that 
we should ever see one another again, for Varjo hard- 
ly hoped to outlive the winter, and I felt sure the quiet | 
maiden lady would be forgotten long before spring. 
As he kissed my hand there were tears in his eyes, and 
a choke in the voice which tried to say, so cheerily,— 

“Bon voyage, dear, and good little mamma. I do 
not say adieu, but au revoir.” 

Then the diligence rnmbled away, the wistful face 
vanished, and nothing remained to me but the memo- 
ry of this new friend anda little stain on my glove, 
where a drop had fallen. 

Concluded next week. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


on her head and began courtesying and grimacing be- 
fore the looking-glass. 

This amused Minnie so much that she concluded not 
to tell her mother, though she was determined not to 
touch any thing herself. 

Lucy liked to make people laugh, so she got her 
aunt’s black silk dress from the closet, and put it on 
over her own. 

“See what a fine long train I have,’ she said; ‘now 
for a pair of gloves.’’ These she found in a bureau 
drawer, and also a pair of spectacles. 

Adorned in these, she sat down in the great rocking- 
chair, and invited Minnie and Duff to take tea with 
her. 

“What do you think she keeps in this?” asked Duff, 
taking up acurious box which stood on the table with 
several vials. 

“O, that’s her snuff-box—give it to me,” said Lucy. 
“Have a pinch?” said she, mimicking her aunt’s man- 
ner, and offering it to Minnie, at the same time taking 
a huge pinch herself. 

The effect was extraordinary. The girls not only be- 
gan to sneeze—but they choked, they coughed, they 
very nearly strangled; the tears ran down their cheeks, 
and at last they could not refrain from screaming 
aloud. 

Up came father and mother from the parlor—up came 
cook from the kitchen, and O, worse than all, up came 
Aunt Dorothy, who had that moment entered the street 
door. ‘‘What is it? What’s the matter?” said theyeach 


} and all. 


“I know,” said little Duff; “they took some of that 
stuff that aunty feeds her nose with.” 

“They did? My maccoboy? Then they deserve to be” 
—Aunt Dorothy stopped short, for she saw the box in 
Lucy’s lap. 

“I guess they’ve been punished enough,” she said, 
dryly; ‘that is Cayenne pepper that I keep to gargle my 
throat with.” Rutn CHESTERFIELD. 

———~oe——_____—. 


WINTER IS COMING AGAIN. 


Shy little squirrel, with nimble feet, 
And pouches all stuffed with grain, 

Work while you may on this bright autumn day, 
For winter is coming again. 


Swallow and bobolink, red-breast and jay, 
Sweet warblers in forest and gien, 

Plume your wings for your flight to the far summer-land, 
For winter is coming again. 


Little ant, always busy from morning till night, 
Your labor has not been in vain; 

In your house snug and warm, hid away from the storm, 
For winter is coming again. 


Little brown bee, so merrily humming, 
We wish not to lose you; but then 

Your honey-comb. sweet, is a pleasant retreat, 
And winter is coming again. 


Ah! pretty butterfly, careless and gay, 
What will you do in the rain, 

And the wind, and the snow, for do you not know 
That winter is coming again? 








For the Companion. 
AUNT DOROTHY’S SNUFF-BOX. 

The three Minot children had a small back chamber 
all to themselves for a play-room, where they could 
make just as much noise as they pleased, without dis- 
turbing any one. 

There Minnie and Lucy had their dolls and baby- 
house, and there little Duff had his rocking-horse, and 
steam-engine with along train of cars behind it. They 


would have said, “‘had real good times.” 
They scldom quarrelled or called each other names, 


corner—and refused to let him out without payment. 


in a pet, and declare he “‘hated playing with girls—and 


he’d sooner play with the dog and cat!” 


face, bringing the dog and cat with him. 


would coax him back with sugar-plums. 


and Duff. 


again. 


she would at once exclaim, “‘Lucy has been here!” 

If papa found his writing-desk disarranged, so that 
he dipped his pen into the sand-box instead of the ink- 
stand—then he, too, would exclaim, ‘‘Lucy has been 
here!” 

Once as the three children were running through the 
hall to their play-room, Lucy suddenly stopped, and 
said, “Let's go into Aunt Dorothy’s room.” 

“OQ, no, she would be angry,” said Minnie. 

“She needn’t know it,” said Lucy; ‘“‘she’s gone out.”’ 

Now Aunt Dorothy cleaved to her apartment likea 
snail to its shell, and rarely opened her door to visitors. 
Even Lucy was shy of entering her portals, and never 
ventured to take liberties with her possessions. None 
the less did she long to improve the opportunity which 
now offered. 

“Tt can do no harm to open the door, if we don’t 
touch any thing,” she said. So she putin her head, 
and very soon suffered her body to follow. 

“You’re a naughty girl, and I mean to tell mother,” 

’ said Minnie. 

“OQ, what a queer old vase!” exclaimed Lucy, who 
was turning over and examining every article on the 
mantel-piece and bureau. 








Then spying one of Aunt Dorothy’s caps, she put it 


enjoyed themselves very much together, or, as they 


though occasionally it happened that Duff’s cars ran 
off the track and crushed some member of the doll 
family, and sometimes Minnie and Lucy put Daff's 
horse in pound—for so they called the closet in the 


Then disputes would arise, and there would be cross 
looks and naughty words, causing poor Duffto go off 


never would play with them again in the world—never / 


His “‘never’’ usually lasted about ten minutes, at the 
end of which time he would come back with a smiling 


If he failed to come of his own accord, his sisters 


Lucy had one bad habit which caused her a great 
deal of trouble, and sometimes also involved Minnie 


She was very apt to meddle with what did not be- 
long to her; there was not a drawer nor a cupboard in 
the house which she had not ransacked again and 


If mamma found her work-box turned topsy-turvy, 


Dear little child, light-hearted and gay, 

And careless of sorrow or pain, 
Store the sunshine of love in your brave little heart, 
| For winter is coming again. 


| So gather the harvest of truth and of love, 


With hands, and with head, and with brain— 

| For the winter is coming again, sweet child, 

} A winter of sorrow and pain; 

| But beyond is the summer-land, bright and fair, 
Where the good shall forever remain. 





Sports and Pastimes. 
gate cceiaaiere an 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 





2. 


A ship in crossing the Atlantic sprung a ieak, and in or- 
der to keep her afloat until they could make a safe harbor 
it became necessary to lighten her. The crew agreed, 
therefore, that every tenth man should jump overboard 
until half of them were gone. The crew consisted of 30 
men, 15 of whom were negroes, and the captain arranged 
them in a circle in such a way that every tenth man was a 
black man. ‘The question is, how did he place them in or- 
der to accomplish this? 3 


It is composed of 20 letters. 
The 16, 17, 18. 7, 20 is a passion. 
The 3, 11. 8, 19 is a pipe. 
body. 


The 4, 14, is a preposition. 

The 10, 2, 9 is an adverb. 
The 5, 1, 18, 12 is a part of the 
The 16, 6, 15 is to join. The whole is a proverb. 


4. 


I stood at my first and made my whole, but found. it was 
not my second to me. 5 


1 am a bird; curtail me, 1’m a brave man; curtail meagain, 
I'm a pronoun; again, I’m a pronoun; transpose me, and 
I’m an interjection. e 


I am found where the sands of the desert arise; 

1 am seen in the fields ‘neath the bright summer skies; 
Of age patriarchal, yet of youth I can boast; 

I am fond of gay scenes, yet oft join in the host 

Of tierce-armed squadrons, and tind to my cost, 

Into danger I’ve run when the battle is lost. 


Conundrums. 


What is that which increases the effect by diminishing 
the cause? A pair of snuffers. 

If | were in the sun and you were out of it, what would 
the sun be? Sin. 

What is that which is full of holes and yet holds water? 
A sponge. 

How many wives does the prayer-book allow? Sixteen— 
four (for) richer, four (for) poorer, four (for) better, four (for) 
worse. 

Why are corn and potatoes like Indian idols? Because 
they have ears that cannot hear, and eyes that cannot see. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. Mind that your seeds are not weeds. 

2. Very instructive. 7. LAMP. 
8. Pantry. AREA. 
4. Ousel—louse—ouse—soul. MEAL. 
5. Alfred the Great. PaLeE 
6. The letter 8. 
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For the Companion. 
OUR BOYS. 


I wonder if every body’s little brothers are as inter- 
esting and amusing as mine; and if all boys, from ten 
years old to fourteen, are the same wide-awake, fun- 
loving, sister-tormenting, keep-all-the house-in a-stir 
sort of creatures as are my brothers, Harry and Ralph. 
They are both away, now, and positively Iam home- 
sick without them. 

I thought I should be quite reconciled to their ab- 
sence, missing them only as the man did his cross 
mother-in-law, like the toothache. But indeed I’m very 
lonely. It seems now as if I would gladly endure all 
sorts of practical jokes, if I could only hear their fresh, 
ringing voices, and see their bright, happy faces again. 

Weare told by philosophers (who, I have noticed, bear 
trials with wonderful equanimity for other people) that 
we should always try to extract comfort from every 
event. Solam going to try and find a little consola- 
tion in recalling some of the pleasant times we have had 
together. 

Well, the boys have been busy enough this summer. 
Almost as soon as sliding and skating were over, they 
began to tap al! our maple trees for sugar. Although 
their mode of procedure was not strictly scientific, us- 
ing split mustard boxes and old sunflower stalks for 
spiles, &c., and getting excused from school once or 
twice a day to drink the sap, yet they made ten or fif- 
teen pounds of excellent sugar, succeeding rather bet- 
ter than the minister the papers told us of last spring, 
who went gravely round his yard tapping all his trees, 
in a very impartial way, but without a satisfactory re- 
sult. He called in a more practical parishioner te tell 
him why the syrup had such a peculiar taste. And 
you can imagine how he was amused on learning that 
birch and butternut, elm and maple had all contributed 
to produce this saccharine luxury. 

You know there are a few dismal weeks in spring, 
when even boys can’t find much to do out doors, and 
during this period a famous museum was planned, 
which I really thought, from the prospectus, would put 
Mr. Humbug Barnum’s into the shade. 

The kind minister gave them a nice room in the back 
part of his house, and Harry told me all about it. 

Why, they had already the nose of a terrible sword- 
fish, which was thrust into a boat off the Cuban coast, 
and then they hada rare collection of coins, and stamps, 
and autographs. I made myself very popular by beg- 
ging to be allowed to add that of our Vice-President. 
(Of course I mean Colfax.) And last but not least, in 
their estimation, the skin of one woodchuck and the 
tail of another (they had forgotten to save the tail of 
the first) nicely tied together, “so they looked just like 
one animal,” and nailed to the wall. 

Harry said the admission fee was either five or ten 
cents, just as people chose; and I became so interested 
in the success of this great museum (Moral Museum 
would sound well, a Ja Van Amburg, with his moral 
menagerie) that I thought at one time of offering my 
services gratuitously, for an hour or two each day, to 
personate the Siamese Twins, the fat woman, or the 
Circassian girl, whose white hair stood out all around 
her face, like the arms of a windmill. 

I know by suitable preparation of my yellow locks, I 
could have drawn crowds in the latter character, but 
other and more important interests claimed the atten- 
tion of the committee, and the museum, with its sword- 
fish’s nose, Colfax’s autograph and the pieced wood- 
chuck-skin, was all forgotten. 

Next came ornithological researches. Wilson and 
Audubon were consulted constantly, and as soon as the 
dear little birds had got fairly to housekeeping, the 
birds-egging commenced. 

This isa true story. If I were only making up the 
summer’s history for two bright boys, I should say 
that they never robbed the patient mother-birds of even 
one egg. But then Ralph and Harry were pretty good 
for real boys. They rarely took more than one egg 
from each nest. They gained in this way perhaps a 
hundred varieties, and could tell all about every bird 
that visits this cold region in the summer, and just 
what kind of eggs they laid. 

It was sometimes hard work. Tall trees had to be 
climbed, thorny bushes and muddy swamps had to be 
conquered, and they would often come home from a 
rough afternoon’s scramble with torn trousers, scratched 
faces, dirty hands, of course, and one precious egg, 
which they afterwards spoiled in the blowing. 

They exchanged with friends in other towns when 
they had duplicates, which they thought an eggcellent 
plan. 

If you were only here, I could take you up stairs to a 
table-drawer, in the boys’ sanctum, where you would 
see these trophies neatly placed on circular bits of paste- 
board and nicely labelled. 


I couldn’t guess the names of half of them. I did 
know the egg of the tiny, spunky wren, and the home- 
ly, honest robin, but felt decidedly ignorant, and re- 
solved to study Audubon, myseif. 

To be concluded next week. 





VARIETY. 





THE DISOBEDIENT GOSLINGS: 
The lordly old roosters had ceased their crowing, 

The turkeys came home from their grasshopper search, 
And the grim old gander was solemnly going 

To his own snug corner beneath the porch. 


The prim, speckled hen, with her one black daughter, 
And the pert little bantams, with top-knots so red, 
The ducks all adrip with the meadow pond water, 
Each put on her night-cap and went up to bed. 


Went up to bed in the barn loft so cesy, 

Where the doves were sleeping in their tiny house, 

The swallows were dreaming of June mornings rosy, 
And awake ’mid the rafters sat one little mouse. 


“But where is the old gray goose?”’ said the gander, 
Ere he fell into slumber; ‘‘and where,”’ said he, 
“Are her seven fine goslings of white, I wonder? 
She should keep better rules in her family, 


“And have them all safely in bed ere the shadows 

Make the sly foxes bold to come out of their dens, 

And prowl round the farmyards that border the meadows, 
And peep with their cunning eyes into the ponds.” 


“I can tell you where the gray goose is, sir gander,” 
Quacked a hoarse, sleepy duckling, turning her head; 
«“She’s down in the field where the wild brooks wander, 
And trying to hasten the goslings to bed. 


“But they like their yellow legs wet in the water, 

And like to sit with the owls and the bats, 

Though ’twas only last week that the white duck’s daughter 
Was cruelly murdered at night by the cats! 


“And they will not come in though the evening shadows 
Are thick as the midnight is, over the lea, 

And a fearful old fox lives there in the meadows 

As wicked and cunning as cunning can be!” 


Then in came the gray goose, quacking and scolding, 
But never a gosling would follow her there! 

They would sleep all night where the fireflies were holding 
Their tiny gold candles to brighten the air. 


So the barn door was closed, and the gander sleeping; 
But the gray goose she wet all her kerchief through 
Over her wee, naughty daughters a-weeping, 
Out of doors where the fox prowled, and wild winds blew! 


Well, what do you think in the morning early 
They found where the goslings slept under the tree? 
Only a small tuft of feathers so pearly, 
And such great, ugly fox tracks over the lea! 
Louise Dupes. 


+> 


A STRANGE DOG. 


There is one very admirable trait in the character of 
a dog; as arule he is honest. If he likes you, he dis- 
plays it openly, and if no love exists, he is not above 
showing his dislike. A friend of mine had a dog of an 
exceedingly sensitive nature—though not an honest 
dog—who had a peculiar antipathy of his own. For 
reasons that will be seen, he was named Mercury. His 
form was long, lank, clumsy, and ill-looking; his 
color was black and tar, his ears clipped into a couple 
of sharp points; his eyes were large and lustrous; and 
as for his tail—well, never having seen, I cannot de- 
scribe it. 

That was one of his particular points, his want of 
tail, which gave him a strange, unnatural appearance. 
We are used to seeing a dog wag his tail, while one who 
only gives his hind quarters an odd sort of shuffle when 
he is pleased, seems strange and unnatural. 

What had occurred in the dog’s early history that 
had soured his temper, and had caused him to have one 
very peculiar antipathy, his master never knew. He 
was, in fact, a perfect monomaniac, though useful, 
amiable, and a thoroughly: well-behaved dog in other 
respects. 

If the cat scratched his nose in that one-two fashion 
on either side so peculiar to cats, he never resented it, 
which is saying a great deal for a dog that was brave 
as a lion; if the children tried to ride upon his back, he 
never did more than walk from under the striding legs, 
and let the urchins glide to the floor; if his eyes were 
poked at by little, sharp fingers, he only shut them; if 
his ears were pulled, he suffered in silence; his tail 
escaped the indignity, for reasons above named. 

In short, he would bear kicks, pokes and blows like 
a Trojan, always providing that they were the kicks, 
pokes and blows of a friend; for if not, I sincerely 
hope that all who were at enmity with Merc had the 
calves of their legs well protected by thick trousers and 
the stoutest of boots. 

My first experience of Merc’s weak point was one 
day ween my friend and I were walking through the 
streets of a pleasant town, in the heat of some argu- 
ment or other. Suddenly our dispute was brought to 
an end by a loud cry for aid, and turning sharply 
round, there was Mere furiously worrying the wooden 
leg of an elderly gentleman who sported a medal upon 
the breast of his shabby coat. 

Injury there seemed none likely to ensue, since the 
sound leg was never attacked, even though for the pro- 
tection of the timber member, its wearer planted it 
firmly upon the ground, making it a pivot, and spun 
round and round with an activity wonderful to behold. 
He kicked, he stamped—I am grieved to say he swore 
—but all in vain; the dog bit and tore, snarling furious- 
ly, and though he might have fixed his teeth in the 
sound member—no, not he—he would worry the wood- 
en leg. 

It was impossible to help the old fellow for laughing,— 
an infectious, side-achin® laughter, which seized upon 
the bystanders as well as my friend and self. However 
bitten, hydrophobia was out of the question; and we 
could only look on till the attacked one. changed his 
tactics. And now, firmly planting his fleshly member 
upon the ground, he fought fiercely with the wooden 
leg, stabbing and plugging with it, and trying to pin 
the dog to the ground. 

But all efforts were in vain; for in his furious on- 
slaughts the dog would be too quick, and seizing the 
leg ere it could descend, he would give ita gnawand a 
shake, and then retreat, repeating this again and again; 
sometimes, too, hanging on so that I expected his 
bright, white teeth would be torn out. 

“Will no one lend me a stick?” shouted the sailor. 
“T shall be murdered quite. Sheer off, you, piratical 
lubber, you—will yer*’’ be roared; and this time he 
attacked the dog, darting at him with a hop, step and 
a jump, and succeeding in giving Mere a kick which 
rolled him over. 

“Always,” said my friend, “I don’t know why, but 
he never sees a wooden leg without attacking it 
furiously. You might take him anywhere, and he would 
walk by you as quiet as a mouse, provided there were 
no wooden legs in sight; for they act upon him like 
bhang upon a Malay. Not long since I had to pay six 
dollars tor a pair of trousers the wretch destroyed. 
They were the property of a wooden-legged man, who 
concealed his intirmity after a fashion you may have 
seen, so that nothing but the little, well-blackened toe 
at the end was visible beneath the leg of the trousers. 
But that was enough for Merc. Disguise would not 
Shield his enemy, and, in spite of all my efforts, he 
darted at the unfortunate owner, seized the trouser- 
leg, and ripped and tore at it to set the wooden pin at 
liberty.” 

“Does he mind a crutch ?” 











“No, not in the slightest degree, nor yetastick. As 


you see, he is quietness itself in other respects; and it 
seems too hard to destroy a valuable yard-dog because 
he has a dislike to wooden legs.” 

And it was so to the day of Merc’s death. Let him 
but catch a glimpse of an oaken member, and he would 
=, correction was in vain, for the antipathy was 
natural. 


A TOAD UNDRESSING. 


On last Monday afternoon we witnessed a toad un- 
dressing himself. He commenced by pressing his 
elbows hard against his sides and rubbing downward. 
After a few smart rubs his hide began to burst along his 
back. He kept on rubbing until he worked all his 
skin into folds on his side and hips; then grasping one 
hind Jeg with his hands, he hauled off one :eg of bis 
pants, the same as anybody would; then stripped off 
the other hind leg in the same way. He then took his 
cast-off skin forward between his forelegs into his 
mouth and swallowed it; then, by raising and lower- 
ing his head, swallowing as his head came down, he 
stripped off his skin underneath, until he came to his 
forelegs; then grasping one of these with the opposite 
hand, by a single motion of the head, and while swal- 
lowing, he drew it from the neck, and swallowed the 
whole.— Gainesville (Fla.) Era. 





EXPLOIT OF A HORSE. 


The DeKalb (Ill.) News tells the following: As the 
express train was passing Malta station last Wednes- 
day, a horse belonging to Mr. Barnes, happening to 
stand upon the track in front of the locomotive, start- 
ed shead, and kept on toward DeKalb, as though the 
old Nick was after him, crossing two bridges, one of 
which was eighteen feet lony, with nothing but ties 
upon it, over which the animal made his way at full 
speed without missing a step. He also cleared a cul- 
vert sixteen feet wide at one leap. He kept on the 
track until he reached DeKalb, having run arace of six 
miles with the express train, and coming out of the 
contest unharmed. The horseought to havea premium 
issued to him immediately. 

oe 
SPANISH PROVERBS. 


“He is a rich man who has God for his friend.” 
“He is the best scholar who has learned to live well.” 
“‘A handful of mother wit is worth a bushel of learn- 
ing.” ‘You had better leave your enemy something 
when you die, than to live to beg of your friends.” 
“Enjoy what little you have, while the fool is looking 
for more.” ‘Saying and doing do not dine together.” 
“May you have good luck, my son, and awit will serve 
your turn.” “Gifts break through stone walls.” ‘Go 
not to your doctor for every ail, nor to your pitcher for 
every thirst.” ‘‘There is no better looking-glass than an 
old, true friend.” “A wall between two preserves friend- 
ship.” “A creditor always has a better memory than 
the debtor.” 





BRAVE. 


An Iowa girl recently killed a large lynx with acorn- 
cutter, after it had whipped two dogs. This reminds 
an Indiana editor of a girl in Illinois who killed a great 
black wolf under similar circumstances. The wolf 
came to the house, and was in the act of getting away 
with a pig, when the heuse dog attacked it. A terrific 
fight ensued. Seeing that the dog was getting the 
worst of it, she rushed into the fray and laid the 
lupine marauder dead, by a well directed blow. This 
woman was a heroine—with wild beasts. But she 
married a thin-bodied, narrow-souled, selfish, peevish, 
cold-blooded little man, and was his abject slave for 
life. Who will say she was not heroic in the last as 
well as the first? 


_—————too—_——___—— 





A GOOD EDUCATION. 


To read the English language well, to write with dis- 
patch, a neat and legible hand, and to be master of the 
first four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of, at 
once, with accuracy, every question of figures which 
comes up in practice, J call this a good education. 
And, if you add the ability to write pure, grammatical 
English, l regard it as an excellent education. These 
are the tools. You can do much with them, but you 
are helpless without them. They are the foundation; 
and unless you begin with these, all your flashy at- 
tainments, a little natural philosophy, a little geology, 
and all other ologies and osophies, are os:entatious rub- 
bish.— Edward Everett. 


—_—_+oe——_—_—_—_——_ 
“CLING CLOSE TO THE ROCKS!” 


As a long train of cars was recently passing over the 
Alleghany Mountains on its way eastward, the engi- 
neer saw a little gir! and her baby brother playing on 
the track. The screech of the whistle startled the girl, 
and perceiving the danger of herself and brother, she 
looked about wildly for a moment, and then seizing 
the baby, thrust him into a niche which had been made 
by blasting the rocks. As the little creature snuggled 
in, the thoughtful girl cried in a voice that sounded 
through the cars as they came thundering by, “Cling 
close to the rock, Johnny, cling close to the rock!’ 


A TELL TALE, 


What did William Tell’s son say to his parent after 
the apple was shot off his head? “Father,” said he, 
(probably) “I’ve had an arrow escape.”” This, howev- 
er, is only a supposition, because what Tell junior real- 
ly said to Tell senior on that occasion can never be 
told. Mrs. Partington is of the opinion that when old 
Tell asked the “brave Swiss boy” whether he should 
ey) the youthful hero emphatically replied, “Du, 
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WHEN the queen of Madagascar died the people were 
commanded to shave their heads, not to wear hats, 
shirts, dresses, trousers or shoes, not to wash their 
clothes or their faces, not to lie on bedsteads, and to 
leave their shoulders uncovered. A few hours after 
these orders were given, some of the streets were liter- 
ally strewn with human hair. A nation of bald heads 
and naked shoulders is a curious sight. The change in 
the personal appearance of the people was so great that 
one could scarcely recognize his most intimate friends 
until he heard their voices. 





Wuo is a “lady” now, in the original sense of the 
term? The word “lady” is an abbreviation of the 
Saxon “leofday,” which signifies “bread-giver.’” In 
olden times the mistress of a manor was accustomed, 
once a week or oftener, to distribute among the poor a 
certain quantity of bread. She bestowed the gift with 
her own hands, and made the hearts of the needy glad 
by the soft words and gentle actions which accompa- 
nied her benevolence. The poor regarded the “‘leof- 
day” as a sort of ministering spirit in a world of sor- 
row and suffering. 


THE OUTWARD MAN. 
“Who has not seen some placid looks and tones 
Their owner's virtues seeming to express, 
Who now in secret with misgi.ing owns, 
‘I loved him better when I knew him less?’ ’” 


A FRENCHMAN recently visiting New York was af- 
flicted with a bad cold, and not being very good at Eng- 
lish, referred to hisdictionary. Seeing that cough was 
English for his complaint, and that plough was pro- 
nounced plow, he supposed that they were alike. Find- 
ing that box and chest were the same, he applied to the 
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A MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. $5 


We are now furnishing our FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE 
ORGAN for $5) each! FIVE OCTAVE, DOUBLE RFF) 
FIVE STOPS, CARVED AND PANELLED CASE, g x} 
Other styles at pr: portionate prices. “See NEW ILLUstR4?. 
ED CATALOGUE, just issued, with announcements of Ney 
INVENTIONS, NEW STYLES OF ORGANS, and RE. 
DUCED PRICES, which will be sent free to every appj. 
cant. The Mason & Hamlin Organs were awarded the Meqy 
at the Paris Exposition, and are recommended by Musician 
generally as unequalled. The MASON & HAMLIN IMPROy¢_) 
VOX HUMANA, a new invention, prodaces effects of ma, 
vellous beauty. Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN (9 
154 Tremont Sireet, Boston. 48—4y" 


Boys and Girls!! 


With little effort you can obtain one or more subscribers to th, 
SABBATH AT HOME, 


the only ILLUSTRATED RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE publish 
in America. 


It employs the ablest pens and best artists in giving interest to 
the STUDY OF THE BIBLE, ard every month there are interest), 
lilustiated Bible Recreations for children and older Bible ote 
dents. Itis in alarge measure a YOUNG PEOPLE'S MaGazixy 
It contains stories—“ficnon in form but in substance truths"_ 
calculated to teach the Youne the path of duty and the way 
eternal life. : 
Special attention is given to the LITTLE Ones. The best wr, 
ters are secured for this department, and their articles are ili. 
trated in the best style of wood engraving. 


The Child at Home, printed in several brilliant colon 
the only paper of the kind in America, WILL BE SFNT FREE fot 


one year to any Boy or Girl sending one new subscriber tot 
“Sabbath at Home.’ 


The Little Corporal, one of the very best magazing 

for juveniles, will be sent one year for Two new subscribers, 
For THREE new subscribers, either of the ‘ollowing beautify 

libraries: “Alice and Willie Stories,’’ 6 books; “Kamer Sj. 

ries,"’ 12 books; “Uncle Reuben and other Tales,"’ 6 books; o 

any other books published by us valued at $2, or the CHILD yy 

Home and LITTLE CoRPoORAL for one year. 

For TEN new subscribers, books valued at $7, or $5 in cash, 

Also, Seven Extra Casn PRemivus, the highest being 

FIFTY DOLLARS, 
for the Largest Clubs for 1869. 
Let every Boy and Girt who reads this, begin a away to 


get subscribers and so obtain one of our Beautiful Premium, 
Who will secure the highest cash premium ? 


$50. 





(Ge Send ten cents for a specimen copy and list of premium, 
AGENTS WANTED every where. 


Published by the American Tract Society. 
SABBATH AT HOME, 
164 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Address 


48—lw 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY, 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 8p} 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonar, ‘A flections generally. Itisare- 
markable remedy tor Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasant 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 


















An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for aJl kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Kash, Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcen, 
and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; Mercurial Disease, 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseau 
originating in the Derangement of the ears Organs, viz: 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Aflections, Headache, 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costivenes, 

a Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston 

3EO. W. wars, SP. Proprie 


° tor. 
One Dollar per Bottle. ‘ive Dollars for Six Bottle. 
35—25w 





The Florence Sewing Machine. 

We offer this Machine to the public as the result of many yean’ 
careful labor to improve the Sewing Machine for popular ue, 
and render it easy of management by persons of ordinary abil- 
ty. New and eminently useful features have been added, to 
gether with f. cilities for executing various kinds of work never 
before attained. The success of our undertaking is demons 
ted both by the growing business of the Company, and the mp 
idly increasing popularity of the FLORENCE with the people. 
An examination of the Machine will convince the m ost ierel- 
ulous that too much has not been said in its favor, and thatitis 
the most Complete and Practical Machine made. Besides te 
ing the handsomest, it will compare favorably with any in price. 

These Machines can be seen in full’operation, during busines 
hours, at our salesrooms in New York and Boston, and circulan 
and samples of work will be furnished, by mail or otherwis, 


when requested. 
FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
General Agents for New England, New York and N. Jers. 
505 Broadway, New York. 


141 Washington Street, Boston. 4-ll¥ 





PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues maiti 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 34-2 




















Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intr 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, ‘e, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, brxid and embroider in a most supent 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, mort 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the * 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the clo 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from whit 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & (0. 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. ; 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palmiif 
off worthless cast-iron machines, w der the same name or 0 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 0 
chine manufactured. 40-12 





LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minutes: 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRICS! | 
“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machine 
earn one.” See testimonials. Circular and SAMPLE STOCKDE 
sent to any address on receipt of stamps. 
B KNITTING MACHINE MF'G Co. 
37—3m N. CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Bost. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Low? 
Portable Printing Press, 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Prt 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pref 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 14—26" 
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ACROSTIC. 


ain Killer is worth what it weighs, in gold, 
ll around the world are its praises tola; 
t will Cholera cure—scourge of southern climes, 
o victim dies who takes it betimes. 
eep Pain Killer—a true friend by your side, 
t will eure Cough or Cold, or Colic beside: 
Oc k out to apply it for Bruise or for Sprain, 
L et it once be tmned—'twall be used again: 
E very werd 1 am telling you. Reader, 1s true, 
Remember that Pain Killer is good for you. J 
The Pain Killer is seld by all Druggists and dealers in Fam! 
Medicines. 43-2 


DeAZ 
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COVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDEB, 
FOR THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
Sent by mail for 75 or 60 cents at office. St 
39—3m. COVERT & CO., 15 School § 
a a 








WHEN you are depressed by the gaunt, sickly feeling of a? 
ordered system, which needs to be cl dand lated i 
healthy action, take a dose or two of AYER'S PILLS and 
how quick you can be restored for a shilling. 48-29 











doctor. “Toctor, I has vun cow on my pox, and I vant 
one chest of pilis for to cure him!” ! 


DELAY NOT, for you can be easily cured of your Cout) 
Pain in the Chest, and such like weakness¢, 
i druggists have it. 


Weak Lone. 


the use of White Pine Compound. All 
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